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‘h may rest their case in the 
- spirited brethren of the North, 
itee their constitutional rights, 

‘waiting the tardy and futile pro- 
It is fashionable for conductors 
<to lament violations of the law, and 

‘like that to which we refer, are 

seditious and immoral; dut we 

denounce the sages of our revolu- 

s’ as cast as hade of censure on the 

late Philadelphia affair. The 
in, in desperate cases, applies the 
ison; but, like the surgeon he sets 
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e flames expired within the tem- 
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this unholy temple, may think 
rtunate that /Aeir ashes have not 
lwith the rubbish of their edifice. 
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luctantly received the sanction of the Patriarchs| should be invited? ] replied that it depended 
of the American Revolution. The Union was'| entirely on the nature of the meeting. If it was 
safe, happy and free, while slavery existed, and merely a meeting for the setilement of accounts 
while there lived a Washington, Jefferson, and and the despatch of business, where 1 should 
Patrick Henry, and to attempt to abolish it} : , 
now, is to attempt to serer that Union. Who, | 
then, are the riolers, but the aholitionists? Can 
a lover of his country and this Union, with his 
eyes open, and with a proper understanding, 


not learn what I wanted, I should wait for a less 
peritous time; if it was a dona fide public meet- 
ing, a true reflection of the spirit avd cireum- 
{stances of the time and the cause, I would go. 
the |The matter was presently decided by the ar- 
encourage the abolition of slavery? Can an |rival of a regular official invitation to me to ate 
American freeman, for a moment, wish the /tend the meeting, and to carry with me the 
murder of ai) the whites at the South, by a re-| friend whe was my travelling companion, and 
volt of the backs 2 ‘ , 


jany one else who might be disposed to aceom- 
=n suntaituiiiemeent “a | pany me. 

HISTORICAL. | ‘Lrifling as these circumstances may now ap- 
perry ents ipear, they wergq no tifles at the time; and 
From H. Martineau’s ‘ Retrospect of Western Travel.’ | 


} many considerations were involved in the smal- 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


lest movement a stranger made on the question. 
. . . . " +g : = 
Some few years hence it will be difficult to! Phe two first things I had to take care of. 





f. were 
believe what the state of the times was in some |to avoid involving my host in any trouble I 
| parts of the United States,and even in the n ar-}might get into, and to afford opportunity to my 
jitime cities, in 1835. The system of terrorism ‘cempanion to judee for herself what she would 
;seems now to be over. It did not answer its | do. My hest had been reviled in the news- 
{purpose, and is dropped; but in 1835 it was | papers already for having read a notice (among 
jnew and dreadful. One of the most hideous }several others) of an anti-slavery meeting from 
| features of the times was the ignorance and un-| Dr. Channing’s pulpit, where he was aceiden- 
}concern of a large portion of society about what | tally preaching. My object was to prevent his 
| was being done and suffered by other divisions | Z1Ving an opinion on anything that | should do, 
|of its members. I suppose, while Luther was | that he might not be made more or Jess respon- 
toiling and thundering, German ladies and gen- | sible for my proceedings. J handed the invita- 
jtlem were supping and dancing as usual;| ten to my companion, with a hint not to speak 
jand while the Lollards were burning, perhaps | of it. We separately made up our minds to go, 
| little was known or cared about it in warehouses | ad announced our determination to our host 
jand upon farms. So it was in America. The |and hostess. Between joke and earnest, they 
igentry with whom I chiefly associated in New } told us we should be mobbed; and the same 
| York, knew little of the troubles of the abcli-|thing was repeated by many who were not in 
I tioni ts in that city, and nothing about the state joke at all. 

jof the anti-slavery question in their own region.| — At two o'clock on the Wednesday, we arrived 
lo Boston ] he ird very striking {nets which had ‘at the house of a gentlemen where we were to 
itaken place in broad daylight, vehemently and | meet a few of the leading abolitionists, and dine, 
|houestly denied by many who happened to be | previous to the meeting. Our host was mis- 
lignorant of what had been done in their very | erably ill that day, unfit to be out of bie cham. 
Not a few persons applied to me, a} ber; bat he exerted himself to the utmost, be ing 
i stranger, for information about the grand revo- | res his wife to the meeting. 
lJution of the time which was ! transacted, ! During dinner, the conversation was all about 
not only on their own soil, but in the very city | the southern gentry, in whose favor I said all I 
r residence. A brief sketch of what I could, and much more than the party conld 
li which was natural cnough, 











} streets. 
olved to escort 
. 5 
of their 
saw and experienced in Boston during the au-/ reac 
tumn of 1835, will afford some little information | considering that they and I looked at the people 
las to what the state of society actually was. of the South from different points of view. Be- 
At the end of August a grand meeting was | fore we issued forth on our expedition, I was 
‘held at Faneuil Hall in Boston. The hail was warned once more that exertions had been made 
|completely filled with the gentry of the city,and|to get up a mob, and that it was possible we 
jsome of the leading citizens took the responsi-' might be dispersed by violence. When we 
| bility and conducted the proceedings of the day. | turned into the street where the house of meet- 
|The object of the meeting was to soothe the , ing stood, there were about a dozen beys hooting 
| South, by directing public indignation upon the | before the door, as they saw ladies of color en- 
abolitionists. The pretext of the assembly was, ; tering. We were admitted without having to 
j that the Union was in danger; and though the; wait an instant on the steps, and the door was 
i preamble to the resolutions declared disapproba-} secured behind us. 
| Yon of the institution of slavery, the resolutions | ‘The ladies assembled in two drawing-rooms, 
| themselves were all inspired by fear of or sym- thrown into one by the folding-doors Leing 
pathy with slaveholders. They reprobated all fopened. ‘The total number was a hundred and 
agitation of the question, and held out assur- thirty. The president sat at a small table by 
janeces to the South that every consideration | the folding-doors, and before her was a large 
‘should be made subordinate to the grand one of) Bible, paper, pens, and ink, and the secretary's 
preserving the Union. The speeches were 2 | papers. There were only three gentlemen in 
‘disgrace to the constituents of a democratic re-'the house, its inhabitant, the gentleman who 
public, pointed as they were against those rights | escorted us, and a clergyman who had dined 
| of free discussion and association at the time | with us. They rewained in the hall, keeping 
} acted upon by fellow-citizens, and imbued with | the front door fastened, and the back way clear 
| deference for the South. In the crowded as- | for our retreat, if retreat should be necessary. 
sembly no voice was raised in disapprobation | But the number of hooters in the streets at no 
hese et when a speaker pointed to the portrait of | time exceeded thirty, and they treated us_to 
; Washington as ‘that slaveholder;’ and even] jothing worse than a few yells. 
then the wurmer soon died into silence. The | : 
gentlemen went home, trusting that they had) 
!put down the abolitionists and conciliated the | 
{South. In how short a time did the new legis: | of color. She was as much surprised as pleased 
lature of the State pass, 1 that very city, a see with my English deficiency of all fecling on the 
| Fies of thorough-going abolition resolutions, six: | subjec "MM y next neighbor on the other hand 
teen Copntieating the ininority t pene “gene ‘was Mrs. Thoinpson, the wife of the anti-sla- 
| had already gee long despising bee half-and- very lecturer, who had just effected his escape, 
tha , loctrine of the Faneuil Hall meeting! ‘and was then on the sea. The proceedings be- 
_ Meum the mains eof th pg wh the odin few tents of Sear 
lwiven an account.* After that mob the regular by pair aor my yg ae ora ng 9 
Asan ae Pge te . ithe selection of these texts gave out a little vain- 
| meetings of the abolitionists were suspended for | clory about the endurance of persecution ; but 
| want of a place to meet in. Incessant attemnpts | when | remembered that this was the reunion 
popees wade ye os na gees yh mr cary ‘of persons who had been dispersed by a mob, 
| but no one would take the risk 0 ravtes. "Sand when I afterward became aware how cru- 
ape og J psa gs A tage. bh bas oe Sets a eily many of the members had been wounded 
Naber of people. or SIX Weeks exertions Were |i, their moral seuse, their domestic affections, 
| made in vain, At last . Boston merchant,t | and their pruspects in life, I was quite ready to 
| who had built a pleasant house for hiraself and vield my too nice criticism. A prayer hee til, 
his family, said, that while he had a roof over! ji od. the spirit of which appeared to me per- 
j his head, his neighbors should not want a place Goce te hopefulness, meekness, and gentleness. 
jin which to hold a legal meeting for honest “~” | While the secretary was afterward reading her 
| jects 5 aod he sent an offer of his house to the | report, a note was handed to me, the contents 
ladies of the Anti-Slavery Society. Phey ap-\ of which sunk my spirits fathom deep for the 
pointed their meeting for three o clock ed the|/iour. It was a short pencil note from one of 
afternoon of Wednesday, November 18. They the gentlemen in the hall; and it asked me 
}were obliged to make known their intentions 45! whether I had any objection to give a word of 
j they best could, for no newspaper would admit} sympathy to the mecting, fellow-laborers as we 
their advertisements, and the clergy rarely ven-|nag long been in behalf of the principles in 
tured to give out their notices, among others,! whoce defence they were met. The case was 
froin the pulpit. ce : ., felearas daylight to my coascience. If I had 
I was at this time slightly acquainted with |) .on a mere stranger, attending with a mere 
seta ae: Boma seat nd perme stranger's inte rest to the proceedings of a party 
me - Reema: A ty of natives, I might and ought to have declined 
lhe = My: all. My wos, eth ta different linixing myself up with their proceedings. But 
tei a pon Set rb raced I had long before published against slavery, and 
naturally enough, as these southern SJavenoldersi oo) lS eae a is w 
were nothing chs in the eyes of abolitionists, | eae b prices ation po dee r 
while to me they were, in some cases, personal ‘4 al , ne eth . ‘eal a - : tg 
: "it eae sachet ey | OURE not a merely political question; a gene 
friends, and, in more, hospitable entertamers. |.) affair, and not one of city, state, party, or 
It was known, however, that I had declared my sation. Paving thus declased én the salé side 
intention of attending om abplition meeung. of the Atlantic, 1 was bound to act up to my 
lhis was no new resolution. | From the outset! j.cjoration on the unsafe side, if called upon. 
of my inquiry into the question, Thad declared | ihoueht it a pity that the eall had been made, 
that, having attended colonization meetings. and | 4) .u6h Tam now very glad that it was, as it 
heard all that the slaveholders had . say for | as the means of teaching me more of the tem- 
themselves and against abolitionists, I felt my-| .. and affairs of sii. ould have 
self bound to listen to the other side of the ques- |} by ese Pe ene) oer ‘a - ripened 
tion. 1 always professed my intention of seek the pecard which subsisted between myself and 
ing acqeaimance with ithe abolitionists, though ‘the writer of the note into a substantial, profita- 
1 then fully and involuntarily believed two or |ije and delightful friendship; but, at the mo- 
three charges against them, which I found to be | wont, I foresaw none of these good consequen- 
wholly ee ant time was now come | ces, but a formidable array of very unpleasant 
for discharging this duty. lones. I foresaw that almost every house in 
On the rt 8 le oe cma oat | Boston, except those of the abolitionists, ae 
acquaintances, called on me at the house 0) @))., chut against me; that my relation to the 
lclergyman where | was staying, three miles | country would be completely changed, as I 


ily rec ew e; 





t 


A lady who sat next me amused me by in- 
quiring, with kindness, whether it revolted my 
\feelings to meet thus in assembly with people 


| 
} 
} 
{ 
} 





from Boston. A Jate riot at Satem was talked | J, ould be suddenly transformed from being a 
over, a riot in which the family of Mr. Thomp-| juest and an observer, to being considered a 
son had been driven from one house to another | issionary or a spy ; and results even more se- 
three times in one night, the children being | pious than this might reasonably be anticipated. 
' snatched from their beds, carried abroad in the During the few minutes I had for consideration, 
leold, and injuriously terrified, It was mention-| |},. wife of the writer of the note came to me, 
ed that the Indies of the Anti-Slavery Society | 144 asked what I thought of it, begging me to 
were going to attempt a meeting on the next! +...) quite at liberty to attend to it or not, as I 
| Wednesday, and I was asked whether [ was in| liked. I felt that T had no such liberty. Iwas 
eves tS hors mg as "scanner mee nc ‘presently introduced to the meeting, when I of- 
+. sosdiecgrren ae ie go to this one if 1) fred the note as my reason for breaking the si- 
lence of a stranger. and made the same declara- 
tiens of my abhorrence of slavery, and my 
agreement in the principles of the abolitionists 


* Society in America, vol. i., p. 169—176. 
+ Francis Jackson, Esq. President of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society. 
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)my travels through the South. 

Of the consequences of this simple affair it is 
jot my intention to give any account, chiefly 
| because it would be impossible to convey to my 


| English readers my conviction of the smallness | 


of ithe portion of American society which was 
coucersed in the treatment inflicted upon me. 


. ' 
The hubbub was so great, and the modes of in-| 
sult were so various, as to justify distant observ- | 


jers in concluding that the whole nation had 
jrigen against me. 


‘inake a great noise, While the many are careless | 


\ ignorant of what is going on about a person 
or a party with whom they have nothing to do; 
and while not a few are rendered more hearty 
E their regard, and more generous in their hos- 
pitality, by the disgraces of the individual who 
jis under the oppression of public censure. All 
jihes I sutivipated at the moment of reading the 
| Hote came to pass, but only for a time. Event- 
jually, nothing remained which in the slightest 
! 


'which I had expressed throughout the whole of Follen’s turn to s 


I scon found how few can! 


speak. He was presently 
‘stopped by the chairman, with a command that 
he should be respectful to the committee ; with 
an intimation that the gentlemen were heard 
only as a matter of favor. They protested 
“against this, their hearing having been demand- 
ed as a matter of right; they refused to proceed, 
_and broke up the conference. 

| Much good was done by this afternoon’s pro- 
\ceedings. The feeling of the byestanders was, 
,on the whole, decidedly in favor of the pleaders, 
jand the issue of the affair was watched with 
much interest. The next day the abolitionists 
demanded a hearing as a maiter of right; and 
/M was granted likewise as an affair of course. 
The second hearing was appointed for Tuesday 
{the Sth, at the same place and hour. 

; Some well-rreaning friends of the abolition- 
jists, had in the interval advised that the most 
jxccomplished, popular, and gentlemanly of the 
/nbolitionists should conduct the business of the 
second day; that the speeches should be made 


degree modified my opinions or impaired my | by Dr. Follen, Messrs. Loring and Sewall, and 


Phe secretary’s report was drawn up with re 
1 ’ ce a . . 
markable ability,and some animating and beau- 


jhopes of the society I was investigating. | 


tiful letters were read from distant members of 
the association. 
jinierrepted by violence was put in train again ; 
land, when the meeting broke up, a strong feel- 
ing of satisfaction visibly pervaded it. 


tinacity had conquered violence, and no imme- 
diate check to the efforts of the society was to 
be apprehended. 


however, not yet over. 


that abolitionists should be delivered up to the 
slave States for trial and punishment under 
} southern laws. The fact is credible to those, 
jand, perhapm, te these only, who have seen the 
lpamphlet in reply to ie 
|Slavery attributed to this gentleman. 
{South 





was not long in making the demand. 
Letters arrived from the governors of southern 
States to the new governor of Massachusetts, 
demanding the passing of laws against aboli- 
ltionism in all its forms. 
f 


this business, laid these letters before the lecis- | 


jlature of his State. 
the could do on this occasion. 


jsages of his address. ‘The same delusion (if it 
}be mere delusion) is visible here that is shared 
iby all persons in power, who cannot deny that 
jan evil exists, but have not courage to remove 
Vit; a vague hope that ‘fate, or Providence, or 


something,’ will do the work which men are) 


created to perform ; men of principle and men 
|of peace, like the abolitionists ; victims, not per- 
|petrators of violence. ‘As the genius of our 
jiustitutions and the character of our people are 
entirely repugnant to laws impairing the liberty 
of speech and of the press, even for the sake of 
{repressing its abuses, the patriotism of all classes 
jof citizens must be invoked to abstain from a 
I discussion which, by exasperating the master, 
can have no other eflect than to render more 
oppressive the condition of the slave; and 
which, if not abandoned, there is great reason 
to fear will prove the rock on which the Union 
will split’... ‘A conciliatory forbearance,’ 
he proceeds to say, ‘would leave tris whole 
painful subject where the Constitution leaves it, 


of an all-wise Providence, who in his own good 
time is able to cause it to disappear, like the 
slavery of the ancient world, under the gradual 


The time is at hand. The ‘ gradual operation 
jof the gentle spirit of Christianity’ had already 
educated the minds and hearts of the abolition- 
ists for the work they are doing, but which the 
governor would fain have put off. It thus ap- 
‘pears that they had the governor and attorney- 
ieenera! of the State against them, and the 
wealth, learning, and power of their city. It 
will be seen how their legislature was affected 
towards them. 

As soon as they were aware of the demands 
of the Southern governors, they petitioned their 
legislature for a hearing, according to the inva- 
riable practice of persons who believe that they 
may be injured by the passing of any proposed 
law. The hearing was granted, asa matter of 
course ; and a committee of five members of the 
legislature was appointed to hear what the abo- 
litionists had to say. The place and time ap- 
pointed were the Senate Chamber, on the after- 
noon of Friday, the 4th of March. 

The expectation had been that few or none 
but the parties immediately concerned would be 
present at the discussion of such ‘a low sub- 
ject,’ but the event proved that more curiosity 
was abroad than had been supposed. I went 
just before the appointed hour, and took my seat 
with my party, in the empty gallery of the 
Senate Chamber. he abolitionists dropped in 
one by one; Garrison, May, Goodell, Follen, 
E. G. Loring, and others. The committee treated 
them with ostentatious neglect, dawdling away 


beyond the appointed time. The gallery filled 
rapidly, and more and more citizens entered 
the room below. ‘To our great delight, Dr. 
Channing made his appearance there. At 
length it was manifest that the Senate Cham- 
ber was not larce enough; and we adjourned 
to the Hal! of Representatives, which was soon 
about two thirds filled. 


icould have been ventured upon as that of the 
chairman of the committee. It was so insulting 
as to disgust the citizens present, whatever 
might be their way of thinking on the question 
which brought them together. The chairman 
and another of the five were evidently predeter- 
mined. They spared no pains in showing it, 
twisting the meaning of expressions employed 
by the pleaders, noting down any disjointed 
iphrase which could be made to tell against 
\those whe used it, conveying sarcasm in their 
questions, and insult in their remarks. Two 
others evidenced a desire to fulfil their function, 
to hear what the abolitionists had to say. Dr. 
Channing took his seat behind the pleaders ; 
and I saw with pleasure that he was handing 
them notes, acting on their side as decisively, 
jand almost as publicly as if he had spoken. 
After several unanswerable defences against 
charges had been made, and Mr. Loring had 
extorted the respect of the committee by a speech 
in which he showed that a legislative censure 
is more injurious than penal laws, it was Dr. 





The business which had been j 


The trials of abolitionists of Boston were, | 
Two months before,! we 
the Atiorney-general of the State had advocated | 
in council the expected demand of the South, ; 


hanning’s work on} 
The | 
| broke forth as the pleaders demolished an accu- 
The governor, as was! 
This was the only thing} 
Just before, at) 


this entrance upon his office, he had aimed his} 
‘blow at the abolitionists in the following pas-| 


with the States where it exists, and in the hands | 


operation of the gentle spirit of Christianity.’ | 


the time, and keeping them waiting a fall hour | 


I could not have conceived that such conduct! 


ene or two more ; and that Garrison and Good- 
ell, the homely, primitive, and eminently suffer 


g Jing men of the aposileship, should be induced 


The advice was 
\ighteously rejected ; and, as it happened, theirs 
were the speeches that went farthest in winning 
jover the feeling of the audience to their side. 


,to remain in the background. 


‘Tt ; 
Hn ig yopite sapaeteiligaems” AL ae jag The’ | shall never forget the swimming eye and 
night of meeting was vindicated; righteous per- 


tremulous voice with which a noble lady of the 
| persecuted party answered such a suggestion as 
it have mentioned. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘above all 
| things, we must be just and faithful to Garrison. 
You do not know what we know; that, unless 
put him, on every occasion, into the midst 
lof the gentlemen of the party, he will be torn to 
pieces. Nothing can save him but his being 
jmade one with those whom his enemies will 
| not dare totouch.’ As for Mr. Goodell, he had 
‘been frequently stoned. ‘He was used to it.’ 
| They appeared in the midst of the professional 
| gentlemen of the association, and did the most 
eminent service of the day. 

The hall was crowded,and shouts of applause 


| sation or successfully rebutted the insolence of 
jthe chairman. Dr. Follen was again stopped, 
as he was showing that mobs had been the in- 
variable consequence of censures of abolitionism 
‘passed by public meetings in the absence of 
gag-laws. He was desired to hold his tongue, 
or to be respectful to the committee; to which 
he replied, in his gentlest and most musical 
voice, * Am I, then, to understand that, in speak- 
‘ing ill of mobs, I am disrespectful to the com- 
imittee ?” The chairman looked foolish enough 
) during the applauses which followed this ques- 
ition. Dr, Follen fought his ground inch by 
inch, and got out all be had to say. The con- 
| duct of the chairman became at last so insuffer- 
able, that several spectators attempted a remon- 
,strance. A merchant was silenced ; a physician 
| was listened to, his speech being seasoned with 
| wit so irresistible, as to put all parties into good 
; huinor. 
| The loudly expressed opinion of the spectators 
as they dispersed was, that the chairman had 
jruined his political career, and, probably, filled 
‘the chair of a committee of the legislature for 
,the last time. ‘The result of the affair was that 
the report of the committee ‘spoke disrespect- 
fully’ of the exertions of the abolitionists, but 
rejected the suggestion of penal laws being 
passed to control theiz operations. ‘The letters 
from the South therefore remained unanswered. 
| The abolitionists held a consultation whether 
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,they should complain to the legislature of the 
| treatment their statements had received, and of 
\the impediments thrown in the way of their 
| self-justification. They decided to let the mat- 
ter rest, trusting that there were witnesses 
jenough of their case to enlighten the public 
;mind on their position. A member of the leg- 
|islature declared in his place what he had seen 
(of the treatment of the appellants by the chair- 
}man, and proposed that the committee should 
_be censured. As the aggrieved persons made 
‘no formal complaint, however, the matter was 
|dropped. But the faith of the abolitionists was 
| justified. ‘The people were enlightened as to 
‘their position ; and in the next election they re- 
‘turned a set of representatives, one of whose 
| earliest acts was to pass a series of anti-slavery 
' resolutions, by a majority of 378 to 16. 

| ‘These were a few of the signs of the times 
|in Massachusetts when I was there. They 
proved that, while the aristocracy of the great 
\cities were not to be trusted to maintain the 
great principles on which their society was 
based, the body of the people were sound. 
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Cuarzes Srvaxt.—This excellent, humble, 
and devoted Christian and philanthropist is now 
on a visit to Great Britain, where we have 
heard occasionally of his presence at anti-slavee 

|ry-meetings. For zeal for the truth and devo- 
ition to the cause of humanity, we have never 
‘seen his equal. He is not a popular speaker— 
\there is a want of unity and connection mani- 
| fested in most of his extemporaneous efforts— 
but he is always solemn—im pressive,—and, at 
| times exceedingly eloquent. In looking over 
some notes by us of his remarks before the 
Salem (Mass.) Female Anti-Slavery Society, 
we find the following tender and appropriate 
closing appeal. 

‘My dear Sisters !—we need all your tender and ho- 
ly sympathies in this cause. In our struggle with the 
proud of heart and the mighty of this world, we ask 
your aid. And when you think of one million of your 
colored sisters.—victims of lust and avarice and all 
wrong—torn from God—from the father’s protection— 
irom the mother’s heart of love—from the husband— 
from the beseeching child,—oh, shall it not be said of 
each one of you in the language of your beautiful con- 
stitution —‘ she hath done what she could!’ Torn from 
her child !—what has the poor slave save her children? 
oh what woman’s heart will not feel for her?—the be- 
reaved and hopeless mother of the slave! I have no 
ehildren of my own—but I have ever loved them, and 
the more fondly since my heart has been touched in 
this blessed cause of humanity ; and oh, I bless my God, 
that the child now smiling before me is not @ SLAVE, 
liable to be torn at any moment from its maternal pil- 
jow—that that mother, who when now at the bare 
thought of separation is folding it yet closer to her heart 
has not the soul-consuming sorrow of the mother of the 
slave! 4 

Oh, sisters !—if your hands ever hang comme gs: 
hearts ever slacken in this blessed cause, think, 
beseech you, of those in bondage as bound with 
them ; think of the mother's breaking heart—with no 
hope of Heaven to soothe the anguish of earth !—of 
woman’s virtue sullied—of woman’s heart crushed, 
debased and dead—of her lacerated body—and her ru- 
ined soul!—oh, if ever your souls grow weary of this 
work of love, let the holiest feelings of your hearts be 
summoned to sustain you, until you see the misery and, 
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CONGRESS. #8 


THE TEXAS QUESTION—EXTRACTS FROM J. 
Q. ADAMS’ SPEECH. 

We shall not be able to find room for the whole of 
Mr. Adams’ profound and eloquent speech on the Texas 
Question. It would probably occupy nearly all our 
columns for several weeks. We must therefore be, 
content with copying such portions of it as we think 
will be most interesting to the mass of cur readers, 
leaving all who wish to read the whole in connexion, 
and to preserve it for fuiure reference, to procure it in 
Pamphlet form. It will be one of the most important 
documents which the contest with slavery has yet 
called forth, We commence our extracts with the re- 
marks of Mr. Adams on the subject of 


_. FEMALE PETITIONS. 

But, (said Mr. A.) I return to the subject on 
which I was speaking when last I addressed 
the House, viz. the depriving of one-half the 
people of the United States of the right to pe- 
tition Congress; that half consisting, too, of 
the tender sex, whose very weakness should 
entitle them to the most scrupulous regard to 
all their rights. It was true that the right had 
not been directly and in terms contested by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: but he had represented the exercise of it 
as disgraceful to those women who petitioned, 
and as discreditable to their own section of the 
Union, and to the nation at large. Now to say, 
respecting women, that any action of theirs was 
disgraceful, was more than merely contesting 
their legal right so to act: it was contesting 
right of the mind, of the soul, and the con- 
science. It was on this account that Mr. A. 
had felt himself bound to take issue with the 
honorable chairman on that principle and to 
show that the very reverse was true, and that 
the right of petition is as strong and as whole 
and perfect in women as in the stronger sex. 
{Mr. A. here recapitulated the grounds he had 
taken, stating again the precise position on 
which he took his stand.] As to the illustra- 
tions from ancient and from modern histor 
which I adduced, to show that the sense of all 
mankind, as well in ancient as in modern times, 
has ever been, and still is, on the side of my 
—— I shall not at this time go further.— 

resterday I referred to one glorious instance of 
departure from the exclusive duties of the do- 
mestic circle, in the case of the ladies of Balti- 
more, who rendered themselves illustrious, and 
obtained a memorial in the history of their 
country by going directly in the face of the 
principle laid down by the chairman of the 
committee, a native of that city, and one of their 
own sons, 

I will now only recur to one more example, 
which took place ina State very deeply con- 
cerned in this question; I mean the State of 
South Carolina. 

Sir, I said that with this hand I have had the 
honor to present the memorials, petitions, and 
remonstrances, of more than fifty thousand wo- 
men, in this House, and on this subject; as 
many, probably, as ten thousand of them being 
inhabitants of my district; which circumstance 
imposed on me a double, nay, a triple necessity 
of defending them and their character against 
the assault of the honorable chairman. But it 
so happens, that of the signatures to the 50,000 
petitions, I do believe, in my conscience, that 
four-fifths, at least, have been obtained by the 
influence of two women of South Carolina, na- 
tives of that State ; from their position, well ac- 
quainted with the practical operation of the sys- 
tem; intelligent, well educated, highly accom- 
plished, and bearing a name which South Car- 
olina will not disown. ‘To these two women is 
their country indebted for a vast proportion of 
all the petitions coming from their sex in New 
England, on the subject of the Texian annexa- 
tion. Their own names were attached to one 
of these petitions ; and they are almost the only 
ones with which I have the honor to be person- 
ally acquainted. I say 1] have that honor; for 
I deem it an honor. But their right to petition 
this House on the annexation of Texas, as well 
as on the subject of slavery itself, its moral 
character as a system, its political character, 
and its influence on the history of mankind, has 
been openly denied. If there isa gentleman 
from South Carolina here who is anxious for a 
correspondence with those ladies for the purpose 
of a discussion of either or of all those points, I 
can answer for those ladies that it will be in his 
power to obtain what he wishes. And if he 
does enter on the discussion, all I shall say is 
that | wish him well out of it. (A laugh.) 

[Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, here rose 
toexplain. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has alluded to two ladies, of my own State, 
and, as | understand, to certain statements of 
theirs which have appeared in the papers, and 
has spoken of their character in very exalted 
terms, and I do not in the least dispute what he 
has said; but I take this occasion to say that I 
have read the statements alluded to; and, though 
I know nothing personally respecting the ladies 
who have put them forth, I must say that I nev- 
er saw such a tissue of prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation as is now going the rounds of the pub- 
lic papers under their names. I have held it 
my duty to say this, though I do it with reluc- 
tance and regret, in order to prevent any false 
conclusion which might be drawn from the si- 
lence of the Representatives of that State after 
what has been said by that gentleman.] 

Mr. Apams. Well; the gentleman admits 
he has no personal acquaintance with these la- 
dies; and he has not ventured to impeach their 
characters, or denied that they bear a name 
which South Carolina will not disown. He 
says, however, that he has read their represen- 
tations, as contained in the public journals, and 
that they are a tissue of prejudice and misrep- 
resentation. I wish, if the gentleman pleases, 
that he will be so good as to specify the partic- 
ular misrepresentations with which he charges 
these ladies, and each of them. He admits 
that their characters are of an exalted descrip- 
tion; yet what they have given to the world is, 
it seems, a tissue of misrepresentation. Sir, the 
gentleman himself is in the case of many and 
many a slaveholder; he knows nothing of the 
real operation of the system, He speaks of 
what is known to him. Ido not doubt in the 
least that he is, himself, a kind and indulgent 
master; so, I doubt not, are all the gentlemen 
who represent his State on this floor. They 
know not the horrors that belong to this system, 
and attend it even in their own State ; and when 
they are stated by those who have witnessed 
them, he calls the whole a tissue of misrepre- 
sentation. But, sir, 1 put him on the issue of 
the facts, now made > between him and those 
ladies. I doubt not, 1 deny not, the accuracy 
of his own representations, so far as he knows 
of them; but he does not know the cruel, the 
tyrannical, the hard-hearted master. He does 
not know the profligate villain who procreates 
children from his slaves, and then sells his own 
children as slaves. He does not know the 
crushing and destruction of all the tenderest and 
holiest ties of nature which that system produ- 
ces, but which I have seen, with my own eyes, 
in this city of Washington. Twelve months 
have not passed since a woman, in this Dis- 
trict, was taken with her four infant children 
and separated from her husband, who was a 
free man, to be sent away, I know not where. 
That woman, in a dungeon in Alexandria, Ailled 
with her own hand two of her children, and at- 
tempted to kill the others. She was tried for 
murder, and, to the honor of human nature [ 
say it, a jury was not to be found in the Dis- 
trict who would find her guilty. What was 
the consequence? A suit at law between the 
purchaser and the seller of the slave. The pur- 
chaser considering the contract violated, because 
the slave had been warranted sound in body 
and mind, whereas the jury found a verdict de- 











hear the groans, and until ‘ your souls are in the soul’s 
stead,’ of the slave.’—Pennsylvania Freeman. 


elaring her insane; which insanity they infer- 
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